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ducation for Citizens 


Throughout the centuries the all- 
inclusive aim of education has been 
defined in terms of individualism or 
collectivism or some combination of 
both of these outcomes. Some have 
used the phrase “the greatest self- 
realization of the indi- 


In view of the above statements, it 
becomes quite obvious that any move- 
ment designed to discover the most 
effective educational methods and 
procedures of developing the highest 
type of citizenship in the boys and 


tion lie. Some will say, We have 
known for centuries how to produce 
good citizens.” But, have we? Yes, 
we know some things about citi- 
zenship education: a child must 


be taught to know right and 


vidual”; others have set 
as the highest outcome 
“social efficiency or 
“good citizenship.” Many 
of the greatest thinkers 
and teachers of all time 
believe that there is no 
conflict between the indi- 
vidualistic and the col- 
lectivistic aims of educa- 
tion. Perhaps most of us 
who have spent out lives 
in an effort to improve 
education are willing to 
agree that the individual 
who has developed his 


personality to its greatest 


The Teachers College Journal seeks to present compe- 
tent discussions of professional problems in education, 
and toward this end restricts its contributing personnel to 
those of training and experience in the field. The Journal 
does not engage in re-publication practice, in the belief that 
previously published material, however creditable, has 
already been made available to the professional public 
through its original publication. 


Manuscripts concerned with controversial issues are wel- 
comed, with the express understanding that all such issues 
are published without editorial bias or discrimination. 


Articles are presented on the authority of their writers, 
and do not necessarily commit the Journal to points of 
view so expressed. At all times, the Journal reserves the 
right to refuse publication if in the opinion of the Editorial 
Board an author has violated standards of professional 
ethics or journalistic presentation. 


wrong; he must have a 
desire and a yearning to 
choose the right in 
meeting life situations: 
and he must establish 
habits of practicing good 
citizenship in all of his 
responses to life situa- 
tions. In other words, he 
must know what it means 
to be a good citizen, he 
must want to be a good 
and he must 
practice good citizenship 
in all of his decisions 
and activities. The task 
of education, then, is to 
discover how this can 


citizen, 


possible 
has also prepared himself for the 


self-realization 


highest type of citizenship. Whatever 
honest differences of opinion that 
exist among educators, all will agree 
that the ‘good citizen” is the most 
desirable end of education and that 
other expressed aims are only means 
to this end. 


ov 


~ 


girls of America is second to none in 
importance. President Eisenhower 


and President Russell of Columbia 


University, the originators of the 
Citizenship Education Project, in 
their desire to improve education in 
America have placed the emphasis 


where the supreme values of educa- 


be done. That is the task 
of the Citizenship Education Project. 

If teachers and educators every- 
where will cooperate wholeheartedly 
in this experiment, a great advance 
can be made. 

Indiana State Teachers College is 
proud to have a pari in this great 
experiment. 

N. Tirey 
President 
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Dr. tvenden 


Professor Emeritis, Teachers College, Columbia (/niversity 
Head, Division of College Relation, 
Citizenship Education Project 


The following article is the text of 
Dr. Evenden’s address delivered at 
the annual Educational Leadership 
Conference at Indiana State Teachers 
College, sponsored by the Education 
Department. The educational leaders’ 
conference was held, April 20, 1951. 

—Epitor’s Note 


We may begin this conference by 
asking two questions. First, “Why 
are you here?” referring to those who 
have come from outs‘de of the cam- 
pus; and second, “Why am I here?” 
The first of these questions is very 
much the easier one to answer. Edu- 
cational leaders are here because it 
is an old American custom to put 
d:fficult problems on the doorstens of 
American public schools. That's a 
custom that I would not have other- 
wise. Better citizenship education is 
quite senerally recognized as an im- 
portant problem at this time. and as 
such is going to be put on the door- 
step of the public schools. If it is put 
there, it is going to call for some in- 
creased activity on the part of the 
schools. That activity is going to call 
for planning and leadershin which 
form the basis of the work that edu- 
cational leaders—sunerintendents, su- 
pervisors, principals. and teachers— 
are expected to perform. Since you 
are expected to perform it, you are 
probably trained to do it: and since 
you are trained to do it and realize 
that it is one of the responsibilities 
of the school at this time, it becomes 
rather clear why you are interested 
in citizenship education and why you 


are here. We want you to consider it 
among yourselves and try and find 
some solutions to its problems. 

Why I am here is, as I said, the 
harder of the two questions to an- 
swer. Some of the elements are acci- 
dental, and some of them are elements 
over which I have had no control. 
Enough years have gone by so that 
age 63 last vear brought promotion 
to Professor Emeritis in the College 
where | have worked for thirty-four 
years and with that I was then sup- 
posed to have time enough to do the 
things that various of my friends in 
education wanted me to do. The op- 
portunity to work with the Citizen- 
ship Education Project, because _ it 
was supported independently in the 
College. enabled them to use my 
interest in the education of teachers 
on a part-time basis. | have been de- 
voting time to the Citizenship Edu- 
caton Project and have become ex- 
tremely interested in it. We have had 
eight teachers colleges working with 
us since last fall. of which Terre 
Haute was one, and this snring I am 
visiting the campuses of those eisht 
teachers colleges. Those responsible 
for this procoram arransed that my vis- 
it to Terre Haute should coincide with 
this conference. I give that as an ex- 
planation rather than a justification. 


I am going to present what I want 
to say under six headings. First, some 
basic assumptions, with which we 
start. Second, the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project and its program. Third. 
the role of administrators today in ed- 
ucational leadership and in citizen- 


ship education. Fourth, the role of the 
communily in citizenship education, 
Fifth, some of the desired objectives 
of citizenship education and sixth, 
some ways of increasing the capaci- 
ties and abilities of teachers in order 
to help us get those objectives. 

First: some basic assumptions. For 
purposes of this discussion six basic 
assumptions will be presented: 

(1) The American people believe 
firmly in the fundamental importance 
of the individual, and that his maxi- 
mum development is the best, and 
often the only way, to advance the 
welfare of the groups of which he is 
a member. 

(2) The American people believe 
in the value of our present system of 
government. 

(3) They believe, however, that it 
can be made better than it is. 

(4) They believe that the schools 
should play an important role in pre- 
serving and improving the American 
system of government. 

(5) They believe that this can be 
done primarily by preparing all pu- 
pils to he better participating citizens, 

(6) They are willing to support 
generously (and in terms of what is 
done in other countries, lavishly) a 
public school system the primary pur- 
pose of which would be to accom- 
plish the above results. 


If you accept these assumptions, 
and I think they follow each other 
logically, you are led to the belief 
that the schools have a major role to 
play in citizenship education, and 
that they can do it without dangers 
of regimentation,—the insistence on 
uniformity which we dislike and fear 
in non-democratic governments. 


If we are to plan together, we need 
a little hack«round in order to define 
our goals. Educational leaders need 
to realize the various aspects of citi- 
zenshin education in order to save 
time, by avoiding unnecessary dupli- 
cations and by seeing that we profit 
hy the experiences of the past. 

The second topic, the Citizenship 
Education Project and its proaram. 
President William F. Russell of 
Teachers College has for many years 
been interested in the problems of 
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citizenship education (the relation- 
ship between the government and the 
individual). He has studied these 
problems since the time of the first 
world war, in Siberia, through most 
of the countries of Europe and _ par- 
ticularily in recent years, he has made 
an intensive study of the problems of 
citizenship education in France. After 


the 


French took stock of themselves and 


the Franco - Prussian 


found that among the reasons for 
their defeat had been the Prussian 
schools and the unusual literacy of 
the Prussian army. Therefore they set 


up a very elaborate system of citizen- 


ship education, and outlined in great 


Then 


with typical French thoroughness, the 


detail plans for teaching it. 


program was carelully taught, cen- 
trally directed, and uniformally han- 
dled in each province. Nevertheless 
it failed to develop the kind of citi- 
zens in France that could meet na- 
tional crises such as war, depression, 
political upsets, and infiltration of 
conflicting ideologies. The principal 
reason for this failure, according to 
President Russell's analysis, has been 
the fact that the program, thoroughly 
handled as it was, was almost en- 
tirely intellectual. There were no 
emoljonal overtones to it, and more 
than that, it did not go from theory 
into practice. The information was 
there, but the way to use the infor- 


mation was not. 


President Russell and others have 
found that some of those same dif- 
ficulties exist here and have called 
attention to them at various times. 
In 1949, the President of the Car- 
negie Corporation expressed concern 
over these same diltliculties in this 
that the 
subsidize 


country, and suggested 


Corporation might any 
study that gave promise of improving 
the situation. President Russell ac- 
cepted the challenge, studied inten- 
sively the problems of citizenship ed- 
ucation in this country and proposed 
a plan to the corporation for improv- 
ing our citizenship education. His 
plan suggested that education for 
citizenship should start with a thor- 
ough understanding of what it meant 


to be a citizen of the United States,— 
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what its privileges were, and fully as 
important as_ its privileges and _ its 
advantages, what its responsibilities 
were. It also suggested how we could 
create favorable attitudes toward the 
acceptance of those responsibilities 
and develop the skills necessary in 
doing ellectively the things that sood 


citizens are expected to do. 


The first grant was given and a 
trial was made with eight high 
schools in the area of New York City. 
It was started with the senior high 
schools and in the social studies field 
on the assumption that courses in 
history and current problems of 
American democracy were desirable 
subjects for an experimental trial 
since, il they were ellectively taught 
they should produce results with high 
school students who are but two or 
three years removed from the time 
when they will become voting citi- 
Zens. Starting on such a narrow front 
as that, these eight pilot schools were 
able to show, in a period of less than 
a term, that actual results, interesting 
results, and obviously desirable re- 
sults could be obtained by putting 
different emphasis on citizenship edu- 
cation. As a result of that preliminary 
trial a larger grant was given and a 
program of more extensive work was 
started. Let me make it clear here, 
that at no time did the group work- 
ing on the Citizenship Education 
Project at Teachers College have the 
feeling that there was any one Way 
ol preparing American citizens. We 
realized that the citizen's problems 
differ in Terre Haute from those in 
Indianapolis, and that those in Indi- 
anapolis are not the same as in New 
Orleans, and that they in turn are 
not the same as those in San Fran- 
cisco or New England. The problems 
ol citizenship education in a manu- 
facturing city are not the same as in 
a distributing city for an agricultural 
while these dif- 
did feel that 


there were enough common elements 


area. However, 


ferences exist. we 


in the things that all citizens 
thought about, ought to protect, 
and ought to do, to use those 


common elements as a core of citizen- 


ship education. We are therefore at- 


- the rights to a 


tempting to lind some of those com- 
mon elements as we work with the 
schools which will give teachers in 
service and prospective teachers the 
ability to use them in ways to make 
citizenship education in this country 


more ellective than it has been. 


These schools soon showed the 
need for what we are now calling the 
basic premises in the tradition of 
liberty. Liberty just cannot be taken 
for granted as one of those things 
that you have and that you do not 
have to pay any attention to. Some 
persons feel that our forefathers got 
it for us, and those who come after 
us will continue to protect it no mat- 
ter whether we do anything about it 
or not. We are in too delicate a 
world situation now, where the bal- 
ances are too easily tipped one way 
or the other, to allow any widespread 
indillerence toward these responsibili- 
ties and obligations. Stating some olf 
these basic premises was one of the 
first tasks that the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project Staff set itself. These 
premises are known to you. They con- 
cern the rights of life and liberty— 
fair trial, free- 
dom from unjust laws, sources of 
freedom from unjust laws, sources of 
sovernmental powers, freedom of 
thought and action, checks and bal- 
ances of power, rights to influence 
sovernment, responsibilities of indi- 
vidual citizens, rights of property, the 
rights of free enterprize, the rights of 
lree labor, areas of equal opportuni- 
ty, and basic social assumptions. 
lkach one of these big headings has 
under it a number of other premises 
of liberty that are spelled out in such 
detail that the teachers can easily use 
them, and the hoys and girls in the 
high school can understand them and 
can think in terms of them. Take for 
example the rights to a fair trial— 
some people just take that one big 
caption for sranted. Here are some ol 
the more specific things involved: 
“the right to be told of what and why 
you are accused, the right to talk to 
and hire a lawyer of your own choos- 
ing, freedom from being kept in jail 
without a hearing, the privilege of 


a writ of habeas corpus, freedom from 
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excessive bail, the right to indict- 
ment by grand jury, the right to a 
speedy and public trial, the right toa 
trial by jury with jury chosen in an 
impartial manner, the right to be tried 
in a district where the crime occurred, 
the right to know and question wit- 
nesses who are against you, the right 
not to testify against yourself, the 
right to compel any person to appear 
as a witness for your defense except 
that your wife or husband cannot be 
compelled to testily against you, free- 
dom from cruel and unusual punish- 
ment, freedom from excessive fines, 
and the right to be considered inno- 
cent until proven guilty.” 

These premises are so fundamental 
to our ability to understand and live 
as citizens in a democratic form of 
government such as ours, that they 
bear something of the same relation- 
ship to us when we are thinking in 
the field of citizenship as a multipli- 
cation table or the rule for multiplica- 
tion of fractions occupy when we 
think in the field of mathematics. 
Some of these premises should be 
almost as automatic in our thinking 
as our multiplication tables or our 
rules for subtraction. It requires good 
teaching to get such results. 


After these premises were stated, 
the project built a set of annotated 
bibliography cards that would be of 
help to teachers. Some 1100 books 
and articles and other references were 
annotated and their bearing on spe- 
cilic premises were indicated as well 
as their relationship to the topics in 
a current problems course or an 
American history course. These were 
followed by descriptions of some 
practices in which the students and 
teachers were given an opportunity 
to exercise and _ perfect the skills of 
citizenship and to think with the 
premises.* The principal emphasis (It 
is not a new emphasis) of this project 
is to move theory over into practice 
on the assumption that practice in 
using these premises and accompany- 


*The statement of premises, the card 
file, and the laboratory practices 
have all been revised and reorganized 
since this talk was given. 
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ing skills will make them into habits 
so that we will have habitually good 
citizens rather than those who are 
occasionally so. The development of 
these planning tools was accompa- 
nied by a program of evaluation in 
order, where possible, to substitute 
evidence for opinion on the value of 


various procedures. 


At the beginning of the second 
year s work it became evident that we 
could not do all that was needed in 
citizenship education by working 
with the teachers who were already 
teaching in the schools. The immi- 
nence ol the problems, however, made 
it desirable to work with as many ol 
them as possible. 1 am_ interested, 
however, also in working with the 
students in teachers colleges and in 
tiberal arts colleges who are going to 
be teachers and with their teachers. 
When you influence an institution 
in which teachers are prepared, you 
not only do as much as you do when 
you influence one teacher or one 
school in the field, but you influence 
many teachers. For example, several 
hundred sraduates go out from this 
institution each year. If this institu- 
tion has a program ol citizenship ed- 
ucation and its 400 graduates have 
the idea of doing something about it 
and the knowledge and. skills with 
which to do it think how much faster 
you get results with those 400 gradu- 
ates each year than you would if 
you tried to work 400 scattered indi- 
viduals in the field. 1 hope that 
through our teachers colleges and our 
institutions of higher education, (and 
that’s a phase of the project with 
which I am working) that in the long 
run we will be able to make perman- 
ent contributions to citizenship edu- 
cation. 

When we invited the eight teach- 
ers colleges to work with us last fall, 
we started in the same way that the 
in-service program started—with pro- 
lessors dealing with social studies. 
It should be said now, however, that 
the social studies, while they seemed 
to be a logical place with which to 
start if you want to establish certain 
relationships to citizenship education, 


have certainly no monoply on citi- 


zenship education. I see the possibilj- 
ties for emphasis on citizenship 
ideals and skills in courses in science, 
in English and modern language, in 
art, in music, in home economics, in 
health and physical education~in 
fact, it is difficult to think of a de- 
partment in the college that cannot 
make contributions to good habits 
of citizenship. That means that it is 
a problem that faces all of you. 


These representatives of the eight 
colleges studied and analyzed the 
materials that had been developed 
for the high schools. They also 
worked on the development of new 
materials for their own courses, and 
on plans for getting interest in citi- 
zenship education spread through an 
entire institution. We hope from the 
experiences of these eight colleges 
that we can work with other colleges 
and have the program spread. It is 
spreading. Instead of the eight high 
schools with which we started, we 
now have 90 school systems cooper- 
ating with us. Just before | left New 
York a large cardboard box of 5 x8 
cards came in to the Project Head- 
quarters. On each card was the des- 
cription by a teacher of something 
that that teacher had done with his 
students, which he thought had made 
a contribution to better citizenship 
education. These came from only one 
group of schools clustered around 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. There were 
over 3,500 of those descriptions from 
that one area. There may he many 
thousands such statements from teach- 
ers sent in before the spring term is 
over. This would mean that possibly 
10,000 teachers (some of them sent 
in more than one card), have this 
year looked at their work and picked 
out units here and there where they 
thought they had contributed toward 
better citizenship education. When 
you get evaluations of that kind 
spreading al anything like that rate, 
we will be able to look forward to 
greatly increased interest in the not 
too distant future. 


The third point, the role of the ad- 
ministrator today in educational lead- 
ership and in citizenship education. 
Here | want to give very briefly a 
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little background. At the turn of this 
century, one got to be a school ad- 
ministrator by becoming a good 
teacher or by having friends in the 
right places, or both. Administrators 
then were found rather than prepared. 
Many a good teacher at that time 
was promoted (with question mark 
after it) to an administrative job. 
where he had to learn his administra- 
tive duties at the expense ol the 
teachers and the students. Since that 
lime, a great many changes have 
happened. Dean James E. Russell, 
when he tried to establish a first 
graduate course in administration for 
school principals, went to the success- 
ful superintendent of schools, of New 
ark, New Jersey, and asked Superin- 
tendent Gilbert if he would give such 
a course in Teachers College. Super- 
intendent Gilbert demurred, when he 
heard that the course was to be for 
two hours per week throughout the 
year, and said “Why I could tell 
all | know in six weeks.” That wasn't 
much more than fifty years ago. To- 
day you know that departments of 
educational administration offer 
courses lor superintendents of schools, 
slate superintendents, county superin- 
tendents, high school principals, jun- 
ior college executives, college admin- 
istrators, elementary school principals, 
directors of adult education and other 
administrative positions instead olf 
having only part of one course. | sup- 
pose it might take 5 years or more to 
take all of these courses, if anyone 


were interested in doing it. 


During this period marked changes 
have taken place. The administrators 
used to be the commanding ollicer 
who issued orders. The superintend- 
ent’ of today, adequately prepared 
(and the public is recognizing that 
a superintendent or a supervisor can 
he professionally prepared just as 
definitely as a teacher can be), he- 
comes a member of a team of special- 
ists. His specialty deals with public 
relations, the making and administer- 
ing of budgets, the handling of per- 
sonnel problems, the use of the tech- 
niques of group dynamics, and a 
number of abilities of that kind which 
are areas olf specialization just as 
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much as the professor of chemistry 
has an area of specialization for his 
work. Under these conditions one 
specialist gives the other specialists 
the respect that specialists give to 
each other. The administrator doesn't 
have to depend upon the authority 
of his position to have influence. Ad- 
ministrative officers have become 
leaders in the areas in which they are 
specialists. 

Among the changes that have oc- 
curred is a new emphasis on evalua- 
tion. We used to have surveys that 
would periodically check on the work 
of school systems. [Today well-trained 
teachers and well-trained administra- 
lors are carrying on a_ continuous 
program olf evaluation. Evaluation is 
recognized as a valuable part of the 
educative process. Instead of depend- 
ing on someone else to evaluate our 
work, we are now taught to evaluate 
it ourselves. 

Every member of an educational 
stall has special abilities and special 
experiences, and it has become the 
responsibility of school administrators 
to see that these resources are utilized. 
With a new kind of training and by 
using new devices, the administrators 
will automatically find themselves 
leading in their school program plan- 
ning and that role is going to throw 
them definitely into citizenship edu- 
cation. 

The fourth point, the role of the 
community in citizenship education. 
Weve come a long way from_ the 
early town meeting type of school 
relationships where all the people 
interested in the school met and de- 
cided whether the school house 
should be painted this year, who 
would get in the wood, what teachers 
should be hired, who should start 
hoarding the teachers, and how long 
the school term would be. We went 
from that to a period when the com- 
munity had almost nothing to do with 
Certain 


leaders developed who prescribed ed- 


the school. educational 
ucational programs for the communi- 
ty and the community became the 
taker of educational prescriptions 
rather than a policy maker. About 
that time the phrase “the child cent- 


ered school” came into use, and there 
was a short period when that was the 
approach expression to use. But we 
soon realized that the child did not 
spend all of his time in the school so 
we started using such expressions as 
“the school-centered community and 
the ‘‘community-centered school.” 
We found that the school program 
was moving into the community and 
things that a few years ago had been 
extra-curricular activities had been 
brought in and made part of the cur- 
riculum. At the present time there is 
no way to keep the school within its 
four walls and | hope that the walls 
will get thinner and thinner insofar 
as keeping the program within is con- 
cerned. It is clear from our experi- 
ences with the AACTE Sloan Foun- 
dation experiment in applied econ- 
omics and other studies that we can 
get valid curriculum material from the 
life problems of children and that the 
parents and the community have a 
definite responsibility for participa- 
ting in the program. They must also 
find opportunities for various work 
experiences for children. The Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education has had the op- 
portunity in the ten years just past 
to work with the Sloan Foundation 
in applied economics, with various 
health organizations, and with groups 
interested in safety, conservation, in- 
ternational understanding, prevention 
of blindness, camping, and aviation 
education. We are now asking some 
of these colleges to work with us on 
citizenship education. These areas all 
represent permeating points of view, 
that the schools must do something 
about, and concerning which I am 
sure the communities will develop 
the leadership to work with school 
people. 


An_ illustration drawn from our 
experiences with applied eccaomics 
will show the value of community 
cooperation. A group of children and 
their teachers made a survey of the 
community in order to decide what 
changes were most needed in that 
community. They considered various 
proposals and decided they ought to 
have a better playground. The school 
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was on a hillside where if they played 
ball and headed the batter downhill 
almost every hit was a home run: and 
if they headed the batter uphill, few 
homeruns were hit but every time the 
catcher missed the ball the game was 
delayed. The school children got a 
committee together to sell the idea of 
a playground to the community. 
They interviewed the leading citizens. 
They got practice in talking to people 
and in presenting their points of view. 
They got a playground council or- 
ganized. They made arrangements 
with a big contracting company to 
put ona demonstration of how much 
dirt its big machines could move in 
a day (the company agreed to bring 
the machines there if the citizens 
would supply the necessary gasoline 
and oil, which the citizens agreed to 
do). The parents prepared lunches. 
The children wrapped the sandwiches, 
wrote the labels and the prices. ar- 
ranged to sell them, and carried water 
to the workers. The entire community 
turned out in a days time had not 
only a fine playground leveled off for 
the school, but a playground which 
the young people in the town used 
for baseball and other activities. As a 
result of this project, they turned a 
collection of homes into a community. 
This project started under the stimu- 
lation of interest in applied econ- 
omics. Would it have made any dif- 
ference whether it started under that 
title, or under a project of citizenship 
education? There certainly was citi- 
zenship education in it. Many of the 
activities that are carried on in 
schools can contribute to more than 
one objective in which we are inter- 


ested if we are only aware of it. 


No community can withdraw itself 
from the school and say it is not con- 
cerned with what happens outside of 
the school. The movies that it has, 
the television programs that are avail- 
able are all now a part of education. 
Some of these are positive influences 
and some of them have to be neutral- 
ized. 

Another phase of the community s 
relationship to the school which has 
not been adequately exploited is the 
possibility of providing work experi- 


6 


ences of various kinds for students of 
dilferent These 
provide a chance to learn the value 


ages. experiences 
of money, but also, what is much 
more important, the opportunity to 
learn the interrelationships and inter- 
dependence of groups as well as what 
it means to have a role with real re- 
sponsibilities attached to it. We need 
these work experiences in the com- 
munity because they will also con- 
tribute to citizenship education. 
The filth point, some of the de- 
sired objectives in citizenship educa- 
lion. We can not effectively plan a 
program without knowing what we 
want and how we want to get it. 


Our 


study of 545 high school seniors in 


evaluation program made a 
terms of what they thought an ex- 
cellent citizen was. They were asked 
to think of an excellent citizen in their 
community and describe an incident 
which would serve to illustrate the 
activity of the person chosen. Their 
answers were tabulated, and this is 
the picture of a typical excellent. citi- 
zen as considered by 3435 American 
high school hoys and girls. “The 
typical excellent citizen is a man,’ 
(and | emphasize that on purpose, 
because many more of them named 
men as excellent citizens than they 
did women, and the instructions made 
no suggestions on that), “who shows 
pride in his own community and takes 
part in its affairs,” although the stu- 
dents were vague as to how the pride 
exhibited. He is 
most likely to be a leader of a youth 
group, like the scouts or Y.M.C.A., a 


coach or sponsor of some recreational 


and interest was 


sroup. In addition to work with the 
youth groups he is willing to give ad- 
vice or money to individual young 
people. He contributes to charity, and 
takes a leading role in organizing such 
activities. He is a person who gets on 
well with those around him. He takes 
an active part in the affairs of the 
school, either as a member of the 
P.T.A. or as a supporter of school 
improvements. Finally he is conscien- 
tious about voting in all elections in- 
cluding the minor ones.” These ac- 


tivities comprise 52 per cent of all 


behavioral acts described by these 


high school students. 


When they were asked to do the 
same thing for a poor citizen in the 
community, they felt that poor citi- 
zens were those who did not, in most 
instances, do the things that the ex- 


cellent citizens did do. They were a 


little more personal, however. re- 


calling instances where the poor citi- 
zen had inflicted pain or unpleasant 
experiences upon the student respond- 
ing. Thus we get here a definite per- 
son to person relationship in most of 
these characteristics as high school 


students think of citizenship. 


When the evaluators checked the 
opinions af the high school students 
with “specialists” in the field of citi- 

there was a 
of results. The 
specialists in the field put at the top 


zenship education 


marked difference 
of their list “the support of demo- 
cratic processes. Out of a listing of 
lilty items, that one was 24th with 
the high school pupils. “Good inter- 
personal relationships” was put 48th 
out of 50 by the specialists and 3th 
by the high school students. Voting 
in its various forms was put third by 


the specialists and seventh by the 


high school students. The responsi- . 


bility for voting was the only item on 
groups (the high 


school students and the specialists) 


which the two 


came together on the first vote. After 
the students had some instruction in 
citizenship and had carried out one 
or more olf the laboratory practices, 
they were given this test the second 
time. Their results on the second test 
were closer to those of the specialists. 
The following implications may be 
drawn: emphasis should be placed 
at the start on specific things—what 
citizens do and in terms of actions—; 
we should also relate citizenship edu- 
cation at first to those things which 
definitely affect the students so that 
they can see a relationship; the gap 
between what the students think are 
characteristics of excellent citizens 
and what adults and specialists in 
the field think, should be closed; 
stress should be put upon the areas 
which students put low on their list 


in the beginning of such programs; 
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and they should be shown that citi- 
zenship education is a day by day 
matter and not just a matter of elec- 
tion time. 

The sixth point, some ways of in 
creasing the capacities and_ abilities 
of teachers in order to attain the ob- 
jectives of citizenship education. 
Leading citizens will be willing to 
entrust citizenship programs with 
their possibilities of involving contro- 
versial issues to teachers as soon as 
they have confidence in the compe- 
tence of the teachers. They will have 
confidence in the teachers just as 
soon as teaching becomes a_profes- 
sion and is recognized in the same 
way that other learned professions are 
recognized by the public. Those en- 
gaged in a profession must exhibit 
four characteristics: first, they must 
have a thorough knowledge of the 
area of specialization (this is basic to 
confidence on the part of those on 
whom or for whom the prolession is 
practical); second, this thorough 
knowledge must be used in service 
to others (service to others is char- 
acteristic of all professions) ; third, 
they must have full mastery of all 
the skills needed; and fourth, they 
must develop a set of professional 
ethics, because the learned proles- 
sions have such a direct person to per- 
son relationship that the unscrupu- 
lous person without proper profes- 
sional ethics may exploit that rela- 
tionship. 

If teachers are to have this com- 
mand of knowledge, the willingness 
to serve others through that knowl- 
edge, the mastery of the necessary 
skills, and a guiding set of profession- 
al ethics, it will take both time and 
money for their adequate preparation. 
It will involve the selection of able 
people with ideals as well as ability. 
| am going to suggest three things as 
being desirable to get that kind of 
teachers into the schools. 

First, we will have to pay teachers 
salaries comparable to the other pro- 
lessions. There is a little difference 
between the teacher with the security 
of tenure that most teachers enjoy 
and the other prolessions, but that 


security of tenure is not enough to 
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justily the present diflerential be- 
tween the salaries that teachers get 
and those that people in medicine, 
denistry, law, engineering, and the 


other professions receive. 


Second, we need to have more men 
in teaching and particularly in the 
elementary school. We should be 
able to attract competent men into 
teaching and enable them to win 
positions of leadership in the com- 
munity in such a way that they feel 
that they are a part of it. At the pres- 
ent time the elementary school has 
a ratio of women to men teachers of 
14 to 1. In the high schools it is 3 to 
2. | would like to have teaching (as 
it becomes the prolession | think it 
will) have more attractive power for 
able young men. | do not want to at- 
tract men who are not fully as able 
as the women teachers and | am not 
implying that they are more able than 
the women. | am merely asking for 
a better distribution. In France they 
get a 50-50 distribution by having the 
girls taught by women, and the boys 
taught by men—a_ practice which | 
would not recommend for this coun- 
try. 

The third factor has to do with 
transiency among American teachers 
many of whom go into teaching for 
just a few years while they are Win- 
dow shopping for a husband or pre- 
paring lor some other occupation, or 
who move from place to place be- 
cause of a small salary increase but 
which makes for transiency just the 
same. A teacher who goes into a com- 
munity and is there for only a year 
or two doesn't have the opportunity 
to make the impression on that com- 
munity that he should. | want to tell 
one brief story here~A number olf 
vears ago some _ visiting educators 
from England and Scotland came to 
this country, and one of them in talk- 
ing about English and Scotch edu- 
cation, made the comment: that the 
Scotch teachers particularly served 
long enough in the same school to 
really influence the community. He 
told about a hunting trip that some 
of them took to the moors of northern 
Scotland. On _ the way there they 


passed a little village. In the village 


Was an elderly schoolmaster. They 
talked 


school people are prone to do. He 


stopped and with him as 
told them among other things that he 
had been there a long time and that 
he had decided to retire at the end 
of that year. He said he had taught 
the fathers and mothers and some of 
the grandlathers and grandmothers of 
most of the children in the school. 
He continued, “Il have in the school 
twin boys, and I've decided when | 
have carried them as for as | am able 
that | would count that as my time 


“But.” he said, “the sad 


thing about this to me is that these 


to retire. 


two boys have been together all these 
years and have worked together hap- 
pily, but I've got to separate them 
next year—l ve got to send one to 
Oxford and one to Cambridge be- 
cause, you know, there can be only 


one first man in his class.” 


The educators remembered this on 
their hunting trip the next year be- 
cause it intrigued them, and they 
stopped to talk to the old school- 
master who, although he had retired, 
was still one of the leaders in the 
The visitor, 
telling the story, said that you could 


community. who was 
not quite imagine the emotions of the 
croup when the schoolmaster took 
from his pocket two letters revealing 
that each of the boys was the honor 


man in his class. 


There is a story in a recent number 
of the NEA Journal called “Miss 
Anna s Asleep” which told effective- 
ly about the kind of influence that 
a good teacher who stays in a com- 
munity can have on the life of that 
community and | wish we had a 
great many more such people in the 
teaching proltession. 

In conclusion it can be assumed 
that if we have trained educational 
leaders, and cooperating teachers, 
and if we have community leaders 
who believe that something should be 
done about citizenship education, 
these two groups, working hand in 
hand for better conditions in this 
country will get the kind of results 
we want. With citizenship education 
today a matter of vital concern to all 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Elmer J. Clark 


Associate Professor Social Studies 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


Dr. Clark represented Indiana State 
Teachers College on the Citizenship 
Education Project at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Epitor’s Norte 


One of the most significant contri- 
butions to the Citizenship Education 
Project is the attempt to tie together 
citizenship knowledge and action by 
means of laboratory practices. This 
procedure provides pupils with the 


opportunity of learning how to be- 


come good citizens by allowing them 
to participate in meaninglul citizen- 


ship activities. Realizing the poten- 


tialities of such an approach to citi- 
zenship education, a group of teachers 
worked together in a sraduate course 
during the past summer to develop 
laboratory practices in citizenship 
which they could use in their own 
teaching.” The description which fol- 
lows is an attempt to summarize the 


contributions of this group. 


Nature of the Course. During the 
past year the Citizenship Education 
Committee of Indiana State Teachers 
College established a new graduate 
social studies course entitled “Semi- 
nar in Citizenship Education.” The 
1Class members: Thomas Brummett, 
Mary Chalos, Karl Hanna, Warren 
Hert, Peyton Holaday, Max Jewell, 
Charles Johnson, Mary Kendall, 
Marian McCullough, Blanche Rich- 
ardson, James Richardson, Dan Rob- 
erts, Harvey Rose, Earl Shagley, Jr., 


Amelia Thomas, Samuel Woods. 
and Jack Wright. 
8 


writer was chosen as the instructor 
for this course because he had repre- 
sented the college as a member of 
the Citizenship Education Project 
stall at Columbia University during 
the fall term, 1950. The course was 
lirst offered during the summer ses- 
sion just past. As one phase of the 
work, each student was expected to 
develop a laboratory practice for the 
enrichment of citizenship education 
in a particular course which he 
planned to teach in the future. While 
each laboratory practice was ex- 
pected to be the product of one indi- 
vidual, extensive group interchange 
was utilized throughout the progress 
of the course. For the convenience 
of the reader, the laboratory practices 
which members of the class developed 
are described below according to the 
educational level for which they were 


planned. 


Laboratory Practices at the Ele- 
mentary Level. While only two classes 
represented the elementary orades, it 
would seem that this level is as fruit- 
ful as any in terms of potential lab- 
oratory practices. The first of these 
plans was an all-school approach to 
citizenship education, devised by an 
elementary school principal. Her sug- 
gestion was to organize a citizenship 
council, with representatives from 
each room. Details were worked out 
concerning the drafting of a consti- 
tution, budgets of power, and the se- 
curing of community cooperation. It 
was suggested that the council could 
consider any school problems which 


involved citizenship. 


A. sixth grade teacher proposed 
that his pupils form a pressure group 
in order to obtain playground space 
for the elementary children of the 
school. The project involved contacts 
with the school student council, 
school authorities, properly owners, 
the local Chamber of Commerce, city 
officials, and public relations person- 
nel. Such a laboratory practice would 
appear to have wide ramifications in 
the process of educating for citizen- 
ship. 

Laboratory Practices at the Junior 
High School Level. One junior high 
school teacher developed plans for 
making a survey olf radio listening in 
the school community The practice 
was to emanate from a unit on com- 
munications in a social studies course. 
The students were to visit a local 
radio station, consult radio special- 
ists, set up interviewing procedures, 
contact persons in the community, 
and tabulate and interpret the data 


thus obtained. 

The field trip procedure was the 
area chosen by two junior high 
school teachers. A seventh grade so- 
cial studies teacher made specific 
plans for her students to visit certain 
industrial and commercial plans lo- 
cated in the school district and with- 
in walking distance of the school. 
Emphasis was to be placed on the 
influence of natural resources upon 
the work of the community, the inter- 
dependence of the many kinds of 
work, and_ the development of an 
awareness of the necessity of earning 
one's living. Another field trip, also 
planned by a seventh grade teacher, 
involved a trip to the olfices and 
plant of a local newspaper. The spe- 
cific purpose of such a trip would be 
to study freedom of the press. Ex- 
tensive planning, follow-up, and eval- 
uation activities were included in 
this practice. 

Two junior high school projects 
involved citizenship activities in the 
homeroom. It was the purpose ol 
these plans to create a homeroom en- 
vironment which would be demo- 
cratic in nature and which would 
give initial emphasis toward parlia- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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A. L. Threlkeld 


Head, Div. of School Relations, Citizenship Educ. Project 


Teachers College. Columbia ('niversity 


The suc cesstul trv-oul of the Citizen- 
ship Education Project in any school 
svstem requires delinite support from 
the administration. The principal, the 
superintendent, and the board of edu- 
cation, as well as the teachers in- 
volved, must be interested together. 
This applies, of course, to all super- 
visory personnel] related to the work 
of the collaborating teachers. The job 
is to develop a teaching approach 
which will continue regardless of 
changes of personnel. A teacher may 
be very enthusiastic about the Pro- 
ject but if he leaves the school this 
interest is likely to go out with him 
if he has been working alone. It is in 
the nature of the Project that it is not 
solely an individual affair. It is also 
a school svstem matter. It affects the 
school system organically. It follows, 
then, that the introduction of the 
Project in any school system places 
definite responsibilities upon the ad- 
ministrators as well as upon the col- 
laborating teachers. 

To start with, the administrators 
must familiarize themselves with the 
Project to the point from which they 
can from direct knowledge decide 
whether they want to undertake it. 
This involves not only an understand- 
ing of the general approach which 
the Project makes to citizenship edu- 
cation but also definite knowledge of 
the techniques and materials which 
have been prepared for the use of 
teachers in implementing this ap- 
proach. It is this implementation that 
gets to the root of the matter. There 
is likely to be little disagreement in 
our general discussions of the im- 
portance of teaching citizenship. To 
say that our schools should do a good 
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job of teaching citizenship is lo get 


. . 
enthusiastic approval at once. We 


may salely assume that this attitude 
is given condition in any school SYS- 
tem in our country. It does not have 
to be engendered. How to do it, how- 
ever, is a very different matter. And 
this is where the teacher planning 
tools and instructional materials 
which the Project has made available 
The 
lirst 
Without such firsthand knowledge 


come in. administrators need 


to see hand what these are. 
they cannot pass sound judgment on 
the Project; they cannot appreciate 
the problems of the collaborating 
teacher; they cannot convincingly 
discuss the Project with the board of 
education and the community. They 
do not need to go so far into the de- 
tail of this as the collaborating teach- 
er needs to do, but they do as a mini- 
mum ‘need a working knowledge of 
the Organization Guide, the Labora- 
Materials 
Card File. Basic to an evaluation of 
this 


first review the fundamental premises 


tory Practices, the 


implementation they should 
and issues from which the Project 
stems. These will be found listed in 


the Organization Guide. 


The 


offers the best opportunity to admini- 


planning session workshop 
strators as well as teachers to secure 
this orientation. This workshop is 
the chief means by which school 
systems and the Project enter into 
collaboration. The shop is staffed by 
the Project and extends through five 
days of intensive work. It is designed 
to inform teachers, administrators. 
and supervisors concerning the na- 
ture of the Project and to orient them 


in the use of its techniques and ma- 


terials. It is at this workshop that 
each teacher formulates his plan of 
collaboration for the year ahead. It 
is on the basis of this plan that col- 
established. It is of 
primary importance that the superin- 
tendents attend for at least the first 


laboration is 


day, when the more general orienta- 
tion is carried out and that the prin- 
cipals attend not only on the first 
day but on at least one other day 
when the definite planning work of 
the teachers is in progress. In_ the 
case ol a supervisor whose responsi- 
bility is involved in the planning of 
the teacher the schedule above sug- 
gested for the principals should apply 
as a minimum. The teachers attend 
lor all five days. Their time after the 
lirst day is given mostly to direct 
work with the planning tools as they 
lormulate their several plans for col- 
laboration. By association with the 
teachers in a day or more olf this 
specitic planning administrators and 
supervisors can get a feel of the mean- 
ing of the Project that can be ac- 
quired in no other way in so little 
time. 


A school system's enrollment in a 
workshop should, then, ke regarded 
as a team enrollment,—teacher, super- 
visor, principal, superintendent work- 
ing together. This cooperative ap- 
proach by the school system is of 
basic importance. It commits the 
school system to collaboration. 

The selection of teacher members 
of the team is, of course, a special 
local matter but experience in the 
Project suggests certain general con- 


The 
should not only be a good teacher 


siderations. teacher member 
but, other things being equal or near- 
ly so, he should be one who is likely 
to be on the job for some years. So 
lar as possible the manner of his 
selection should be such as to cause 
him to be looked upon as a repre- 
sentative of his fellow teachers, not 
as one set apart. He will need the 
cooperation of his fellow teachers 
when he returns from the shop to be- 
sin his work with the Project. The 
spread of the Project in his school 
system will require the sympathetic 
interest of his fellow teachers in what 
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he is doing. The fact that not all 
were sent to the workshop should 
not turn out to be a negative factor 
such as might be if the teacher or 
teachers selected for the shop seemed 
to have been chosen for some esoteric 
function that places them apart. The 
method of selecting the first collab- 
orating teachers will have much to 
do with whether what the teacher 
gets from the workshop will spread 
to other teachers. 

The responsibility of the admini- 
strator after the workshop—alter the 
period of initial orientation and while 
the program of collaboration is get- 
ting under way—is of vital impor- 
tance. The following are some of the 
matters that will require administra- 
tive attention. 

Is the teacher's work load so heavy 
that he cannot take on anything dif- 
ferent and give it the time required 
for a fair trial? It is true, as a practi- 
cal matter, that the Project could not 
make a widespread contribution very 
soon were it to consist of methods 
which could not be assimilated with 
reasonable effort under conditions as 
they are. This fact is well recognized 
in the approach which the Project is 
making. It is an approach that calls 
only for certain adaptations in what 
the teacher is already doing. This is 
a far cry from a situation in which 
new courses of study are to be writ- 
ten and adopted. Then, too, in the 
adaptation of present courses the 
planning tools are of a time saving 
nature. Teachers have been especially 
appreciative of this fact. However. 
the initiation of any new way of do- 
ing requires some extra time. Even 
techniques which are decidely time 
saving when in operation require 
some extra time in getting under way. 
Further, the nature of the Project is 
such that the teacher will be called 


upon to give extra time to the dis- 
cussion of the Project with his fellow 
teachers and with Tay groups in the 
community. Presumably the teacher 
will be a central factor in the diffu- 
sion of the Project in his school sys- 
tem and the community. To see to 


it that the teacher has a fairly favor- 
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able work situation is an administra- 
tive responsibility. 

How well the principle of diffusion 
here alluded to is working out strong- 
ly indicates how well the project Is 
going in any school system. It is as- 
suined that if the Project is of value 
to the teacher introducting it it is of 
value to others and therefore should 
spread to include them. This would 
seem particularly true of an approach 
to citizenship education. All teachers 
are interested in the subject. Putting 
it negatively, if interest in the Project 
stops with the teacher introducing it 
one of two conclusions must be 
drawn: (1) the Project is no good; 
(2) its introduction was no good. In 
case of the latter conclusion it does 
not necessarily follow that the teach- 
er did not do a good job within his 
sphere as a teacher. He may not 
have had the administrative support 
necessary to the successtul diffusion 
of the Project. The teacher cannot gO 
far in carrying this ball alone. Any 
interested administrator will see many 
opportunities to set up situations in 
which the collaborating teacher can 
function in the diffusion process with 
full respect for his professional sensi- 
tivities. Only in this Way Can a prop- 
er setting for diffusion be created. 
The diffusion of the Project places a 
special responsibility upon the ad- 
ministrator. 

In the matter of scheduling class 
time tor collaborating classes certain 
administrative responsibilities at once 
appear. The laboratory practice idea 
suggests additional class time for it as 
is provided, for example, in the physi- 
cal sciences and certain vocational 
education courses. Where is the lab- 
oratory approach of more value than 
in citizenship education? And we 
have as laboratories the school itself 
and the larger community in which 
the school exists. While the labora- 
tories here mentioned can be used 
during out of school hours—provision 
of additional class time for their use 
is not absolutely necessary—yelt the 
provision of additional school time 
for the Laboratory Practices is a mat- 
ter that should receive serious consid- 
eration. In so doing it might not be 


amiss to keep in mind the fact that 
presumably education considered to 
be of most worth is given regular 
time allotment in the school program, 
if for the time being this cannot he 
done for the additional time that the 
Project may require, the placement 
of its classes at hours most propitious 
lor laboratory follow-up activities of- 
fers some degree of solution to this 
problem. In any event a special ad- 
ministrative problem is involved in 
the allotment of time to Project 
classes. 

Then, the administrator is definite. 
ly involved in the actual carrying out 
of the !_aboratory Practices. These 
Practices take the classes and teach- 
of the into the 


school as a whole and out into the 


ers out classroom 
community. A casual glance at the 
Practice [descriptions will suffice to 
indicate the necessity they make for 
many administrative decisions and 
for much leadership in preparing the 
way for them in the school and in the 
Here, 


cannot go it alone. 


community. too, the teacher 


Providing the teacher with the nec- 
essary materials and equipment for 
teaching is always an important ad- 
ministrative responsibility. In reler- 
ence to the Citizenship Education 
Project there are certain particular 
aspects of this responsibility that call 
The 


books, visual aids, etc. which the stu- 


for emphasis. (1) reference 
dents are to use should be procured 
as SOON as possible after collaboration 
is decided upon. When a new teach- 
ing approach is to be undertaken, it 
is important to be able to start while 
enthusiasm is high. For example, the 
teacher comes back from the planning 
session workshop full of eagerness to 
get started with the plan that he 
formulated but cannot start for sev: 
eral weeks, even months, because the 
necessary class materials have not 
arrived. Generally a school already 
has many of the materials, especially 
books, but that which is lacking may 
he quite enough to throw a damper on 
the situation. It is trite to say that a 
good start is always important. Here 
the job is to cut red tape so far as 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Roy Durham 


Associate Professor of Social Science; Chairman, Citizen 


ship Education Committee, Kansas State Teachers College 


Emporia, Kansas 


Every paper should begin with 
certain reservations. I shall include 
two: (1)Most of the things mentioned 
in this paper belong equally to all 
the social sciences and other areas 
of human knowledge. (2) Nothing 
in this paper is meant to disparage 
anything that has been done or is 
now being done in the interest of 
betler citizenship. The intent rather 
is to suqgesl there may be other facets 
fo a difficult problem. 

This article deals only incidentally 
with formal proqrams. We shall be 
more concerned with processes which 
increase or lessen peoples interest in 
civic affairs, procedures which deny 
people rights and ‘or privileges, 
making them feel thereby they are 
not a parl of the total culture. When 
we do these things to individuals or 
groups, we weaken their interest or 
set them in opposition to society. 
When we limit and circumscribe the 
workings of democracy through un 
democratic organization of society, or 
by legislation, we are interfering with 
a full realization of citizenship in its 
best sense. 

For a long while many have been 
concerned about Citizenship Train- 
ing. There is equally grave doubt 
about the ellicacy and the validity of 
our programs for Citizenship Educa- 
tion. What has been wrong? What 
are some things which might be 
done? Many readers will recall how 
well intentioned people alter World 
War | sought to improve our Citizen- 
ship Training program by proposing 
that courses in the Constitution of 
the United States be required in the 
schools. From the citizenship stand- 
point it is unlikely that a more sterile 
suggestion could have been brought 
forth. Yet the suggestions were made 
in good faith. They were as good. 
perhaps, as the economic thinking of 
the 20's. If the hue and cry which 


now resounds throughout the land is 
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any indication of things to come, 
there is every likelihood that similar 
proposals will again be brought for- 
ward. What can be done to avoid 


N lo re 


what can he done to offer something 


such recurrence / important, 


a bit more constructive ? 

What is Citizenship? What makes 
a good member of a community, a 
state or a world? Such a question 
can be studied from at least two ap- 
(1) From the standpoint 
of the individual, as an integral part 
From. the 


standpoint of his community, he it 


proaches: 


of human society; (2) 
village. nation or world. 
It is at this point the sociologist 
may be able to help a bit. By borrow- 
ing heavily from the cultural anthro- 
pologists, they finally saw a gleam 
of light. Jointly they proclaimed, and 
it slowly gol around, that we must 
look at sociely as a cultural whole— 
that when there is maladjustment 
within or between parts of the cul- 
ture, the whole society is likely to gel 
out of balance and ultimately become 
disorganized. How can such a con- 
cept be applied to Citizenship Edu- 
cation? Let us return to the two pre- 
viously stated premises. When _ has 
sood citizenship been achieved? 
From the standpoint of the indi- 
vidual, I should say, (and this is the 
most important thing I shall say), 
when the individual feels he has 
achieved a reasonably qood life or- 
qanization and that life organization 
is, to him, vitally tied in with the 
particular culture of which he is a 
From the view, 


part. community 


when the satisfactory life organiza- 
tion achieved by that individual is 
a vital functioning force in the social, 


moral, economic and political life of 


that same culture or segment of cul- 
ture. 

If such viewpoints are valid, I sub- 
mit. we have done well in achieving 
satisfactory life organization for the 
individual or the community. One 
has but to observe the enormots 
amount of disorganization in present 
day society. 

We have. apparently, overlooked 
a very important fact, namely, that 
to train a person formally to be a 
sood citizen is not enough. We must 
make it possible lor him to become 
and remain an active citizen. To 
many we must accord for the first 
the privilege, the dignity, the feeling 
of heing something more than a sec- 
ondary member of society. 

To apply our concept and to ap 
preciate what it might be possible to 
do about citizenship, let us look back 
lor a moment at what we might have 
done—at some of our failures in the 
past. Suppose we had been fully cog- 
nizant filty years ago olf such impor- 
tant sociological concepts as culture 
conflict, culture shock, marginal man. 
Suppose we had used such knowl- 
edge as we now posses about society, 


in setting up programs of citizenship. 


_ Suppose such monumental works as 


the Polish Peasant by Thomas and 
Znaniecki, the findings of George 
Mead, and other equally well known 
studies could have been the basis of 
laying programs for the assimilation 
and acculturation of peoples from 
other lands and the children of first 
generation immigrants into our cul- 
ture. 

But, you say, that was in the past. 
They were immigrants and immigra- 
tion has declined today to a mere 
trickle. True, but the disorganization 
is almost as severe today amongst 
Americans who have shifted from 
rural to urban areas, from south to 
north, among the migrant peoples 
and the mobile Oakies of our own 
times. Look at the content of any 
Social Problems text. 

Had our citizenship programs been 
built 
known to us, but hardly ever in- 


around concepts, now well 
cluded in programs of Americaniza- 


tion, we might have avoided un- 
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speakable misery, heartache and dis- 
organization for untold thousands of 
people and have succeeded in greater 
degree in giving those same people 
a life organization which would have 
made them feel and act like citizens 
instead of marginal people in our 
society. 

Enough of the past! What of the 
Present? Are there some things we 
may do in the immediate future? 

First, 
knowledge to the problems of minori- 
ties. Did it ever occur to you to ask, 
What is the basis of minorities? We 


usually think of racial minorities and 


I] suppose we apply our 


there are many among US. The vast 
scientific literature about race is slow- 
ly becoming common property of all 
but, Redfield has pointed out so well, 
we have plenty of data about races, 
about superiority and 
about intelligence of different racial 
and nationality groups—vet we have 
the Race Problem, the Minority 
Problem. What. I ask. are we to do 
about it? Shall we leave these mar- 
ginal people dangling on the peri- 
phery of our social order by perpetu- 
ating folk thinking in America? 

I suggest that a good way for stu- 
dents to start would be to find out: 
What is a minority ? What causes 


them to persist ? If we propose that 


inferiority, 


every one in this country shall achieve 
the satisfactory life organization pre- 
viously mentioned, whereby he feels 
he is somebody and is a citizen of 
a community in the sociological, not 
merely a legal sense, we must under- 
stand certain things better—we must 
sive up certain beliefs and put new 
knowledge into practice. We must 
realize along with Brown that minori- 
ties are definitely the product of 
ethnocentrism, that 
phenomenon, which holds “the su- 
periority of the in-group, and insists 
upon “the evaluation of all other 
groups by reference only to the cul- 
ture pattern of one’s own group. * 

“It follows then.” Brown contin- 


“that definition of minorities 


strange social 


ues, 


1Francis J. Brown and Joseph Slabey 
Roucek, One America. (Prentice- 
Hall Inc., 1945) p. 1. 
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must be drawn primarily from socio- 
logical analysis’ and not from legal- 
istic concepts, or numerical ratio. 
“Nlinorities are the individuals and 
Groups that differ, or are assumed to 
differ, 
groups and that have developed, in 
varying degree, an attitude of mind 
which gives them a feeling of great- 


er social security within their own 


from their dominant social 


groups than they have in their rela- 
tion to the dominant group. ~ 
Groups do not necessarily make of 
themselves minorities. We, by our 
actions attitudes 
them and the ethnocentric nature of 


and our toward 
our own behavior, make minorities 


of them. 


Returning then to our concept of 
citizenship is it enough to offer peo- 
ple courses in civics, history and so- 
cial problems? We must go much 
farther. We must get hold of, and 
make use of, the sociological concepts. 
If, by our in-group attitudes, we 
keep people from achieving a satis- 
factory life organization whereby they 
feel they are a part of the great so- 
ciety and the cultural whole, it will 
do little good to talk with them or 
instruct them in good citizenship. We 
are likely to find ourselves in the 
dubious position expressed in one of 
Auden’'s poems of “Lecturing on 
navigation while the ship is going 
down.” I suggest we need to resolve, 
here and now, to apply all the anthro- 
pological knowledge at our command 
to this problem of minorities, a solu- 
tion for which is long overdue. We 
should remember that not all minori- 
ties are racial. There are plenty of 
minority groups. There are groups of 
people who are not rooted anywhere 
in our culture. They are completely 
detached from. their original com- 
munities and they are prevented by 
law, and numerous other devious 
ways, from being allowed to achieve 
a satisfactory life organization in any 
community. A learned man asked a 
lew years ago, “how much stake has 
a man on W.P.A. in the democratic 
way of life?” How much stake in 
democracy and good citizenship can 


*Ibid., p. 3. 


a man or his family have in democra.- 
cy who is cut off from his original 
community and barred by every pos- 
sible legal and social means from 
achieving a satisfactory life organi- 
zation in his new community? 

Citizenship means meaningtul Par- 
ticipation in the group. If we deny 
fundamental findings of psychology, 
if we block means of achieving a well 
rounded personality, how can we sav 
we are doing much which makes les 
citizenship. Citizenship is olten re- 
ferred to as a rare privilege.. To many 
it is rare—rarely achieved. 

28 ¢ 


To what other areas, in this brief 
space, May we address ourselves? 
Within the past few years the nation. 
has been shocked periodically by the 
criminality of youth. Dozens of ex. 
planations, largely incorrect, have 
been advanced to explain the anti- 
social behavior of a hoy, just turned 
sixteen. So much has been written 
on the subject of juvenile delinquen- 
cy, yet it seems to persist. and the 
of 
seems to increase rather than decline. 
What is the fault of our programs 


for youth? In the main we have never 


incidence anti-socia yeENavior 


recognized that our programs of sal- 
vation are drawn up by the elders of 
the tribe and these elders justify the 
commandments they draw up by 
stressing the ethical basis of tradi- 
tional practice. Youth must be good 
hecause it is a good idea. One learns 
that only by experience and youth 
have not had enough experience to 
learn that to be good is more advan- 
tageous than to be otherwise. Con- 
sequently they lose faith in the old- 
sters who think up programs youth 
can neither realize nor understand. 
Ethical bases appeal very little to 
youth of any generation. Their cul- 
tural compulsives are the compulsives 
of their own world. 

People used to think criminals 
were born criminals. Not so long ago 
some believed that criminality might 
be related to the shape of one’s head. 
While these ghosts have been pretty 
well laid, there are theories equally 
inaccurate to which the misdoings of 
juveniles are still attributed. What 
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new light can be brought into focus 
on the subject of delinquency? Delin- 
quency has been attributed to sexual 


defect, 


mental inability, innate cussedness, 


overdevelopment, physical 
to fathers. by mothers, and vice versa. 
All, no doubt, contain a modicum of 
truth. 
Careful 


that delinquency is more likely to be 


researchers have shown 
due to much subtler causes. For in- 
stance, it is difficult to learn why 
some children in families become de- 
linquent while others in the same 
family do not. There seems to be con- 
clusive evidence that delinquency is 
more attributed to extreme emotion- 
ality in youth, insecurity, or an im- 
moral home than to foreign paren- 
lage, broken homes or step-parents. 

Sociologically, we must view this 
problem by realizing the truth of an 
earlier observation that society must 
he viewed as a cultural whole—by 
recognizing that if the social fabric 
is weak at any point, breakdown is 
likely to occur. What do children de- 
sire? Above all they desire recogni- 
tion, intimate response, new experi- 
ence, a feeling of security. On the 
other hand, what do children suller 
from most? They sulfer from a sense 
of extreme guilt, from excessive strain. 
If they are frustrated, thwarted, if 
they feel unwanted, which seems to 
be one of the sources of trouble in 
young people, they are likely to seek 
wavs of getting attention and recog- 
nition, oft times in least desirable 
ways. 

If extreme emotionality is a lactor 
in delinquency we need, perhaps, to 
organize or reorganize our society to 
shield children from excessive strain 
and temptation. Perhaps we need to 
make it possible for their parents, to 
achieve for themselves and their chil- 
dren such a complete life organiza- 
tion they can surround their children 
with an environment and the securily 
which will protect them from con- 
ditions that produce anti-social be- 
havior. It is barely likely we need to 
cause opposing programs which will 
give families adequate incomes, ade- 
quate feelings of security, adequate 
education that they may provide the 
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stable and wholesome environments 
and family life necessary for protect- 
ing children from excessive WOITY, 
sense of guilt, insecurity and the feel- 
ing of being unwanted. 

We need also to take a leaf from 
the book of students of Social Con- 
trol. Something has been learned of 
the elfects of too much publicity on 
the behavior of people, especially 
young people. They tend to live up 
lo the roles we assign them. Is exces- 
sive, front-page publicity, about the 
wierdest and most sordid events of 
the day, the best policy? Could we 
reduce delinquency by offering fewer 
chances to confused and _ frustrated 
youth to experience feelings of ex- 
hilaration and expansiveness by see- 
ing the exploits of their peers daily 
making up the headline content of 
our newspaper. 


Turning to another subject, What 
about Industrial Strife? Will it suf- 
lice to pass laws outlawing the closed 
shop and forbidding strikes? We 
need to devise ways and means 
whereby individuals, who work at 
manual trades, derive some feeling 
of importance from what they are 
doing. To take away a man s right to 
strike or to bargain or to belong, 
would tie off one of the greatest 
arterial outlets of human expression. 
The right to strike, however socially 
undesirable it may he, is more vital 
to the working man than wages or 
hours or the job, itself. 

While such analysis ol motives 
rightly falls in the domain of the 
psychologist, the sociologist, and 
every other thinking person, is inter- 
ested in the preservation of the social 
order and alarmed when it breaks 
down. What underlies industrial un- 
rest / (According to Daugherty, La- 
bor Problems in American Industry.) 
“It is among employees that inade- 
quate expression of inborn drives may 
be most expected, and, on this ac- 
count, that unrest and discontent are 
widespread. If workers’ jobs and the 
way ol life they afford are repressive, 
it is only natural to expect mechan- 
isms of escape and defense, such as 


soldiering on the job, open violence, 


strikes, lack of interest and irregular 
attendance. In these things the em- 
ployee is fortified by the lolkways 
and mores of his class, which include 
beliefs in the unfairness of employ- 
ers, their lack of interest in their em- 
ployees, the exploitation of — the 
masses, “anything is all right it you 
can get away with it,” the bias of 
judges and legislators. All group re- 
lationships allect men working in in- 
dustry. The Southern white may re- 
fuse to work with negroes or ftor- 
eigners, the Catholic with the Protes- 
tant. 

“Many students question the abili- 
ty of modern economic society, as 
organized, to survive because of the 
meager outlets it alfords, the workers’ 
basic needs. Such conditions as the 
impersonality of industrial contacts, 
the absentee ownership of capital, 
the unequal distribution of wealth, 
the lack of opportunity, and the mech- 
anization of processes seem, they say, 
lo deprive the employees of security 
in life, leisure to enjoy life, creative 
work, adequate self-expression, and a 
lull share of the world’s goods and 
pleasures.’ 

Until we can organize our economy 
lor full production, assure everyone a 
high annual income and the other 
things commonly subsumed under 
the heading, “The Economy of Abun- 
dance,’ we can expect industrial 
strile and we ought not take away 
the only means of self-expression the 
worker possesses. We should create 
more agencies than we now have 
whereby the worker can stand for 
his rights and, in so doing, feel he is 
exercising his prerogatives in a demo- 
cratic social order. A man is likely to 
feel he is more a part of a social order 


when he can ‘“bawl out” the umpire. 
eke 


Finally we need a look at Com- 
munity Lile. In many ways it is al 
low ebb. Many are familiar with the 
Middletown study by Lynd and such 
recent publications as Hollingshead. 

(Continued on page 17) 


“Carroll R. Daugherty, Labor Prob- 
lems in America. (Houghton-Mifflin 
and Co., 1948-9), p. 30. 
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Philmore B. Wass 


Assistant Professor of Social Studies 
Teachers College of Connecticut 
New Britain, Connecticut 


The Teachers College of Connecti- 
cut in New Britain has recently been 
designated by the Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project (CEP) at Columbia 
L'niversity as the location for a reg- 
ional citizenship center. The task of 
the Center will be to diffuse CEP 
materials throughout the state as 
rapidly as is practical and to give 
teachers whatever aid they may need 
in using the materials in their class- 
es. [The requirements of the Center 
will be many. In addition to office 
and conlerence space it will need 
personnel competent to direct all the 
many activities which will be carried 
on. Materials will also be needed 
beyond what the Citizenship Project 
itself can supply. 

Operating such a center will be a 
task of considerable magnitude but 
any well-developed teachers college 
because of its very nature and pur- 
pose has unique resources to meet 
this challenge to the mutual ad- 
vantage of its own faculty, students 
and the schools in its service area. 
This article attempts to show how 
New Britain plans to build a better 
citizenship education program not 
only in Connecticut but also on its 
own campus through the operation of 


a citizenship center.’ 


— 


1After many months of planning the 
Connecticut Center began its activi- 
ties on August 1. At present it has a 
staff of two. The writer is combining 
the position of director with his regu- 
lar job of teaching social studies 
methods and _ supervising student 
teachers. The assistant director and 
secretary are devoting full time to the 
Center. All efforts thus far have been 
devoted to establishing an olfice and 
planning the first orientation con- 
ference to be held October 1-5. 
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resource which a_ teachers 


One 
college can draw upon immediately 
in organizing the activities of a cen- 
ter is the relationship with schools 
developed through student teaching. 
In its secondary program Teachers 
College of Connecticut places stu- 
dent teachers in many nearby high 
and junior high schools and occa- 
sionally in other communities throug- 
out the state. 

From among these schools it was 
easily able to find fifteen willing to 
send teachers to the first orientation 
conference to be held October 1-5. 
As soon as the teachers return to 
their schools they will need assis- 
tance in carrying oul the plans they 
have made. The Center at this point 
can utilize another college resource 
in the form of supervisors of student 
teachers who are already working in 
these schools. By placing students 
lor practice teaching in classrooms 
where the new materials are to be 
used a supervisor s work with both 
student and teacher can be elfective- 
ly combined. The relationships he 
has already developed with these 
teachers through sharing responsibili- 
ties in the student teaching program 
will contribute immeasurably to his 
job of helping them use CEP ma- 
terials. Supervisors can he utilized in 


each department as rapidly as mate- 


rial are developed but eventually, of 


course. as the number olf cooperating 
schools increases more personnel will 
be needed. 

In addition to the departmental 
supervisors the college faculty as a 
whole will prove to be a valuable re- 
source which the Center can utilize. 
They constitute a staff of competent 
halp solve 


people to teachers 


problems encountered in initiating 
changed procedures in their classes, 
For example persons from the edu- 
cation department can act as con- 
sultants on problems regarding evalu- 
ation; a sociologist can advise on 
problems regarding community rela. 
tionships and a person trained jn 


school administration will be able to 


help on problems which involve co. 


operation with principals and super- 


intendents. A steering committee of 


eight faculty members has already 
given much assistance in determining 
policies for the Center and initiating 
its first activities. During the coming 
orientation conference they will act 
as hosts to visiting superintendents. 
principals and teachers and serve ip 
other ways when possible. 

The college library will constitute 
still another resource to which a Citi- 
zenship Center may turn for assist- 
ance. The library at New Britain is 
supplying from its own shelves many 
books which are listed in the CEP 
materials card file. Useful pamphlets 
and visual aids will be made avail. 
able. This will enable the Center to 
serve not only as a place to hold con- 
ferences but also as a place for 
teachers to study materials and_ to 
do research on problems related to 


citizenship. 


Thus far only ways that a teachers | 


college can implement the work of 
a citizenship education center have 
been discussed. However as the ac- 
tivities of a center expand it will 
prove in its turn to be a great aid to 
a college in arousing interest and de- 
veloping a more elfective program for 
educating teachers in the principles 
and skills of teaching good citizen- 
ship. 

Teachers College of Connecticut 
originally began cooperating with the 
CEP as one of eight teachers colleges 
invited to share in the development of 
a program of teacher education for 
improved citizenship. This responsi- 
bility will not be neglected in the 
demanding activity of the Center. In 
fact an active Center will supply the 
fecal point around which the college 
program for democratic citizenship 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Government 


frank Clayton 


Assistant Professor of Social Studies 
Montclair State Teachers College 


Montclair, New Jersey 


There can be education for citizen- 
ship in any course but it is obvious 
that in teaching a course in govern- 
ment there are especial opportunities 
for teaching the attiutdes and habits 


of good Of 


course one olf the specilic aims of 


political citizenship. 
such a course is to help students 
gain knowledge of the actual struc- 
ture and operation of government. 
Another aim is to give experience in 
the kinds of things that a good citizen 
does in relationship to government. 
A third and very important aim is to 
clear up concepts olf democracy in 
government and to develop a feeling 
for them. 


Recently, a former teacher who is 
now a member of our state legislature 
was talking loa workshop in citizen- 
ship education. She said something 
like this: “I used to teach my high 
school classes how a bill becomes a 
law. | had a beautiful chart showing 
every step in the process. Since | 
have been in the legislature | have 
found an error in that chart. It is a 
hig error, for that just isn't the way it 
happens.” We want to give as much 
as we can about the development, 
structure and operation of government 
on the local, state, national and inter- 
national levels. It is worse than use- 
less to construct a picture that is con- 
trary to facts. The actual facts are 
not always disillusioning. In making 
our government work we have done 
some things that we cannot be very 
pround of, but we have made some 
marvelously clever adaptations too. 
We want our students to know the 
best and the worst. When something 
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is done that seems to be not accord- 
ing to the rules, we want them to 
know why it is done. Things do not 
always work out perlectly according 
to plan. Sometimes the important 
thing is to make them work somehow. 
We want the students to know how 
devices and practices came to be and 
how we might alter and improve 
them. 

Knowing about vovernment is nol 
enough. We must give these stu- 
dents at least some of the experiences 
that good citizens have in carrying 
on the activities that they must per- 
form, if government is to operate the 
way we want it to. Such experiences 
may include writing to public officials 
and our representatives in govern- 
ment, in some cases making personal 
contacts with them to let them know 
the wishes of an individual or group. 
There are almost always hills up for 
consideration that are of especial in- 
terest to some members of a class. 
Students can learn how to work in- 
dependently and how to organize 
pressure groups. There are many ways 
in which students can participate 
in political activities. Political party 
organizations will usually welcome 
their aid. They can do door to door 
distribution of campaign literature, 
help provide transportation for voters, 
act as poll watches, do public speak- 
ing, put up posters, et cetera. Such 
active experience in party organiza- 
tion may help to overcome the very 
tunfortunate aversion many people 
feel toward party activities. 

Students should meet with people 


who are active in politics, and govern- 


ment. They can see where they work 
and learn something of their duties 
and responsibilities. Frequently this 
builds up greatly their respect for 
those who carry on this big business 
of government. Students must have 
active experience in the discussion of 
political issues. They must become 
accustomed to using the main sources 
of information—books, newspapers, 
magazines, pamphlets, radio talks, 
party platforms and political rallies. 
They can organize forums, listening 
groups for radio programs and dis- 
cussion groups. It is not enough to 
know about these things. They need 
experience in doing them. 

All of these activities may he worse 
than useless unless these citizens have 
a clear concept of democracy and its 
basic premises. They must have the 
experience of democratic relationships 
in the classroom, the college and in 
the community. They need to be 
clear about the uses and abuses of 
authority in a democratic society. 
They need to grasp the full meaning 
of, to see the daily application of, and 
set the feeling of democratic premises 
such as: “Those who are to be af- 
fected by a policy have a right to a 
voice in the determination of that 
policy.” Perhaps many a student can 
take for his own motto the famous 
“Rebelion to 


tyranny is obedience to God.” He 


motto of Jefferson: 


must know the meaning of those fa- 
“We hold 


these truths to be self evident, that 


mous words beginning: 


all men are created equal PM ovat They 
must be sensitive to the rights of 
members of 


individuals, whether 


majority or minority groups. Since 
self respect and respect for others are 
essential in a democratic society they 
must learn to experience this respect 
in their relationships with fellow stu- 
dents. with the faculty and officers of 
those people 


administration. with 


who do more menial tasks—in fact 
with all of those who make up our 
complex society. Some of these ex- 
periences are not confined to a class 
in government. They must be a part 


of the operation of any good class in 


government. 
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(Continued from page 8) 
mentary procedure and discrimina- 
lory selection of officers. Later, the 
major emphasis could be placed upon 
group planning and interaction. 

A seventh grade teacher planned 
an activity by which his students 
would make a study of certain pro- 
posed legislation of the state legis- 
lature. The pupils would be con- 
cerned especially with legislation 
which would clearly affect the people 
or the general wellare of the local 
community. Such a laboratory prac- 
tice might involve the setting up of 
a model legislature within the class 
which would correlate its activities 
with those of the official legislative 
body. 

Laboratory Practices at the Senior 
High School Level. A teacher of 
girls’ physical education proposed a 
laboratory practice in the area of rec- 
reation. She suggested that students 
could make a survey of the leisure 
time activities of class members, 
study the functions of clubs and or- 
ganizations within the school and in 
the school community, investigate the 
extensiveness of recreation as a busi- 
ness in the community, and make rec- 
ommendations for the improvement 
of recreational facilities in the school 
and community. 

An interesting activity was planned 
by a teacher of high school Spanish. 
The basic objective of her laboratory 
_practice was to assist pupils to attain 
better international understanding 
through the study of languages. She 
proposed that pupils correspond with 
students of Latin American countries, 
plan extensively for Pan-American 
Day, study Spanish architecture in 
this country, visit local stores to see 
_ the influence of foreign products on 
our economy, and study eating places 
in the community so as to determine 
the extensiveness of foreign dishes 
which are served. 

A. basketball coach. being deeply 
concerned with the problem of poor 
sportsmanship in his school, set up a 
pressure group activity in an attempt 
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to improve the situation, As the co- 
sponsor of the Booster Club, he be- 
lieved that this club could make use 
of Laboratory Practice 1-6 of the Citi- 
zenship Education Project.” He pro- 
posed that they use such “pressure 
tools” as demonstrating good sports- 
manship as a club, engaging in per- 
sonal conversations about good 
sportsmanship with other students, 
sponsoring a poster display in stores 
of the community, circulating good 
sportsmanship petitions, and 
school assembly programs which 
would emphasize the objectives of 


the project. 

A social studies teacher planned 
to organize one of his civics classes 
into a House of Representatives and 
the other into a Senate. The students 
would thus obtain practice in dis- 
cussing the 
problems of our Federal Government. 


current socio-economic 


The instructor planned a similar 
project for two sections of United 
States history in the Indiana State 
Teachers College Laboratory School. 
The plan was to carry out mock 
presidential conventions next spring 
with one class nominating a national 
Republican President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, and the other class nominating 


Democratic officers. 


A teacher of music history organ- 
ized a unit entitled “Citizenship 
Through Music History.” The basic 
objective was to show the effects of 
good and bad government on music 
and its composers, and to show that 
like freedom, music _ is everybody s 


business. 


A teacher of United States history 
initiated a plan whereby his class 
would make use of Laboratory Prac- 
tices V-4 of the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project.’ This would involve an 


interchange of visits with students 


“Citizenship Education Project, Des 
cription of a Laboratory Practice, 
No. 1-6, Forming A Pressure Group. 
New York: Citizenship Education 
Project, 1950. pp. 1-6. 

"Ibid. Description of a Laboratory 
Practice, No. V-4, Students Visits 
Outside the Community, pp. 1-7. 


of the United States history classes 
of two schools. 

A science teacher worked out a 
plan whereby members of his class 
would make a survey of the com- 
munity in order to determine the re- 
field 


courses. The process of interviewing 


sources for trips science 
was to be studied before students 


would attempt to interview adult 
leaders of the community concerning 
such possible field trips. 

Other Laboratory Practices, <A 
school principal proposed a plan for 
a school-wide citizenship activity. He 
suggested that a “school republic’ 
be set up which would have as its 
aim the promotion of fairness and 
justice throughout the school. The 
plan would involve and establish- 
ment of a school creed and constant 
emphasis would be placed on the 
evaluation of democratic procedures 
used in the school. 

A prospective college teacher de- 
veloped a laboratory practice in a 
course in sociology and social insti- 
tutions. This plan involved the study 
of religious institutions in the com- 
munity. Major emphasis was placed 
on the extent to which religious insti- 
tutions affect the community and 


other institutions. 


Summary. The laboratory prac- 
tices. which described 
above are not intended to represent 
an exhaustive list, nor is it suggested 
that they are all original in nature. 
The most promising indication that 


have been 


this planning will be of value to the 
teachers and pupils involved is that 
each practice is functional in nature. 
Extensive 
skillful 
guidance, and effective pupil partici- 
pation all will be essential prerequi- 
sites to the successful use of these 


pupil-teacher planning, 


motivation, 


practices. The instructor and his stu- 
dents have made plans to study the 
effectiveness of each project. All those 
involved have pledged themselves to 


an objective evaluation of the results. 
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trained in group leadership, with com- 
munity leaders aware of their increas- 
ing responsibilities for participating 
in any 
with teachers adequately prepared to 


educational program, and 
work in citizenship education and 
recognized as a prolessional group by 
the communities in which they teach, 
the only thing needed to initiate effec- 
tive programs of citizenship educa- 
tion in some group planning. School 
administrators should take the initia- 
tive in seeing that such planning is 


started 
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(Continued from page 10) 
possible and rush the necessary ma- 
terials to the teacher. Since purchases 
from many different sources are like- 
ly to be involved, it obviously is not 
easy to gel this done. (2) The teach- 
ers planning tools should be pro- 
vided in sufficient quantity to enable 
the collaborating teacher to work 
with them at any moment without un- 
due inconvenience. This generally re- 
quires one set toa teacher. If there is 
any departure from this standard it 
should not go so far as to constitute 
a block to the best use which the 
teacher can make of these tools. The 
teacher is not through with them 
when he comes back from the work- 
shop. He will want to make contin- 
uous, not sporadic use of them. The 
idea of involving the class in work 
with the Materials Card File and the 
Practice Descriptions is growing. Im- 
mediate accessibility of these materials 
is especially important in this con- 
nection. The program evolves contin- 
uously out of this constant use of 
these tools whether the use is by the 
teacher alone or by teacher and class 
together. What would we expect of 
a carpenter if he had to step across 
the hall to another room to pick up 
a hammer, saw, plane, every time one 
of these is needed? 


The lines of communication be- 
tween the Project Staff at Teachers 
College and the collaborating teach- 
ers should be made as direct as is 
practicable with due respect for all 
responsibilities involved. Each sup- 
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the lines of 


communication that are to be used 


erintendent approves 
in his school system. Forms are pro- 
vided at the planning session work- 
shop for the purpose of taking care 
of this rather simple but nevertheless 
very important administrative detail. 

In all of the foregoing there is im- 
plied a delinite challenge to the high- 
est reaches of imagination and practi- 
cal action. Creative teaching and cre- 
ative administration are both required 
in the teaching of citizenship in our 
country. Ours is not the narrow, per- 
verse task of developing a frenzy of 
loyalty to a fanaticism. The tenets 
of our way ol lile are broad and pro- 
found. They are a challenge to the 
power of understanding and inventive 
genius in putting them to work in 
everyday life. Our forefathers met 
this challenge for their time in estab- 
lishing our form of government. It is 
our job to help maintain the basic 
values of our way of life by seeing to 
it that they are better realized in 


every generation. 
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(Continued from page 13) 
Elmtowns Youth. I know of com- 
munities where most of the major de- 
cisions are made by a relatively lew 
people. They are not only made by 
them, but 


reached which benefit only the people 


oft-times decisions are 
involved in the little group. Many 
times these decisions are not in the 
interest of the general welfare. Little 
groups of men, (I do not say wilful 
men) gather around a coffee cup in 
a local restaurant and in large degree 


shape the destiny of a community. 


the 


for to have 


This, | submit, violates all 
kills 


interest in affairs peoples must have 


rules, it interest, 
some part in planning what goes on. 
Planning is a dangerous word, | 
know, but we must have community- 
wide planning. Citizenship means 
meaningtul participation in the group 
and it means participation by all. For 
the few to reach decisions which in- 
volve the total population is wrong. 
lt violates almost every principle. 


How can a person feel vitally con- 


cerned about something he had no 
part in conceiving / 

| have known instances where stu- 
dents were told they might have some 
voice in school government. They 
knew not how to proceed. They had 
not been taught to plan things co- 
operatively. When they made poor 
decisions, devised poor plans, they 
were voted down. They should be 
shown, their programs should be giv- 
en a trial even though they are nol 
well worked out. How else can stu- 
dents learn to be effective adults? 

How can we secure a better quality 
of community lile? By recognizing 
that people should have a part in 
the community and that their opin- 
ions are vital. People like to meet, 
like to participate once they have 
chance. The country is full of clubs 
and organizations. Most of these are 
full of confused and fustrated people 
who want to do something—yet they 
can think of nothing more, oft-times 
than clanking their glasses and sing- 
ing jingle bells, cutting olf each oth- 
ers neckties or fining each other for 
calling some one Mr.” 

If you bind your left arm tightly 
to your side you will eventually lose 
its usefulness. If you violate the prin- 
ciples so olten repeated in this paper, 
if a few influential people deny the 
right to the many to participate in 
the affairs that are rightfully theirs 
the soundest principles of social ac- 
tion are violated. 
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(Continued from page 14) 
can be built. The publicity surround- 
ing the 
large numbers of superintendents, 


conferences, presence ol 
principals and teachers on the cam- 
pus, the opportunities for individual 
faculty members and students to help 
should 
arouse the interest of the whole fac- 
ulty and student body. Once this in- 
terest is aroused it can be directed 


in various Ways serve to 


into at least two major channels. The 
first will lead to a direct incorpora- 
tion of CEP practices and materials 
into college classes 

Nearly all the Iaboratory practices 
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and materials in the card file are 
adaptable to college level work. A 
series of orientation sessions for the 
English and social science depart- 
ments could be arranged to familiar- 
ize members with the planning tools. 
The decision to use them, however, 
snould be entirely voluntary. Those 
who find that the materials can not 
be adapted to their courses will at 
least be informed about the program 
and be able to discuss it with inter- 
ested people outside the college com- 
munity Courses in American and 
world history, economics, sociology 
and American government olfer many 
ways of using the materials. Care- 
fully selected 


carried out with the maturity of col- 


laboratory practices 
lege students should provide good 


background experience for later 
teaching. 

Methods courses offer still another 
place to utilize the materials. During 
last year, juniors at Teachers College 
of Connecticut, taking a social sci- 
ence methods course were given 
special training in the use of CEP 
materials. This fall they will be 
placed for practice teaching as pre- 


viously indicated with teachers who 


are cooperating with the Citizenship 
Center. This will have a_ threefold 
benefit. First, it will give the student 


direct experience in teaching citizen- 
ship through the CEP action ap- 
proach: secondly, as these students 
will be seniors having already done 
twelve weeks of student teaching they 
should be of considerable assistance 
to a teacher using a changed class- 
room procedure. Finally it will give 
a supervisor from New Britain a 
chance to work with both a student 
teacher and a cooperating teacher, 
thus effectively combining both pre- 
service and_ in-service 
teachers. 

The Center can also serve to co- 
ordinate college citizenship activities 
on the campus. It can hold periodic 
conferences to share problems in- 
volved in using existing CEP mate- 
rials and methods which could be 
diffused to other colleges. 

The Center's collection of books, 
films and other materials dealing 
with citizenship education drawn 
from many sources also aid not only 
teachers from the surrounding towns 
but the entire college community. 

This direct type of involvement of 
the college program is one channel. 
The other is less direct but no less 
important. The Center's steering com- 
mittee in addition to acting in an ad- 
visory capacity on policy matters also 
has been charged with the responsi- 


training of 


bility for initiating a study of the 


whole college program to find Ways 
of improving opportunities for teach- 
ing students the skills and concepts 
necessary for democratic living, Few 
homes, churches, schools or other or. 
ganizations provide such opportuni- 
ties. If young people are to ellectively 
instruct public school students 
sood citizenship, they must first Gain 
these attitudes and skills themselves. 
This can only be done through ex- 
periences. It is the task of this com- 
mittee to help discover and point out 
ways of making college life a more 
effective training ground for citizen- 
ship. 

If a teachers college accepts the 
responsibility for operating a regional 
center for the CEP as Teachers Col- 
lege of Connecticut has, its oppor- 
tunities to be of a service in its area 
will be enhanced as has been shown, 
If it applies all of its resources it will 
meet the challenge and move the 
public schools toward a more effec- 
live program of preparation for demo- 
cratic citizenship. At the same time 
it will enrich its own pattern of col- 
lege lile so that its graduate will 
enter the teaching prolession more 
adequately prepared to carry out such 
a program and to improve upon it as 


the need is indicated. 


Indiana State Teachers College has been designated as a testing center for the 1952 nationwide administra- 
tion of the National Teacher Examinations. 


College seniors preparing to teach and teachers applying lor positions in school systems which encourage or 
require applicants to submit their scores on the Nation al Teachers Examinations along with their other creden- 
tials are eligible to take the tests. The examinations are prepared and administered annually by Educational Testing 


Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 


The designation of Indiana State Teachers College as a testing center for these examinations will give 
prospective teachers in this area an opportunity to compare their performance on the examinations with approxi- 
mately 10.000 candidates throughout the country who will be participating in the nationwide administration on 
February 16, 1952. At the one-day testing session a candidate may take the Common Examinations, which include 
tests in Professional Information, General Culture, English Expression, and Non-Verbal Reasoning. In addition, 
each candidate may take one or two of the nine Optional Examinations which are designed to demonstrate 


mastery of subject matter in the fields in which he may be assigned to teach. 


Applications for the examinations and a Bulletin of Information describing registration procedures and con- 
taining sample test questions may be obtained from the Department of Testing, Indiana State Teachers College, or 
directly from the National Teacher Examinations, Educational Testing Service. P.O. Box 592, Princeton, New 
Jersey. Prospective teachers planning to take the test should secure an Application Biank and a Bulletin of In- 


formation promptly. 
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INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Evening and Saturday Offerings 
For the Winter Quarter of 1952 
January 3 to March 27 


No. Description 


Hour 


Days No. Description Hour Days 
COMMERCE PHILOSOPHY 
122 Intermediate-Advanced Typing 6 :00—8 :00 TTh 111 Great Books-Discussion Groups 6 :30 F 
123 Intermediate-Advanced Typing 6 :00—8 :00 TTh 
912 Advanced Shorthand 6 :00—8 :00 TTh 
213 Advanced Shorthand 6 :00—8 :00 TTh 
902 Intermediate Accounting 6 :00—10 :00 T 
203 Intermediate Accounting 6 :00—10 :00 4 PHYSICAL EDUCATION—MEN 
301 Intermediate Accounting 6 :00—10 :00 T 
308 Personal Business Problems 6 :00—10 :00 Ww 454 Prin. and Curr. Construction 6 :30 M 
436 Office Machines 6 :00—8 :00 TTh 
438 Office Machines 6 :00—8 :00 TTh GRADUATE COURSES 
GRADUATE COURSES 554 Prin. and Curr. Construction 6 :30 M 
536 Office Machines 6 :00—8 :00 TTh 
538 Office Machines 6 :00—8 :00 TTh 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION—WOMEN 
491 Superv.-Health, P. Ed. & Rec. 6:15 M 
EDUCATION 
413 Educational Sociology 12:30 — 
418 Personnel Administration 6:30 
426 Psych.-Personality & Adjust. 8:30 Sat. SOCIAL STUDIES 
401 History of the West 8 :30 Sat. 
GRADUATE COURSES 463 Child Welfare 6 :30 T 
513 Educational Sociology 12:30 Sat. 
518 Personnel Administration 6:30 w GRADUATE COURSES 
526 Psych.-Personality-Adjust. 8 :30 t. 501 Histor 
; y of the West 8 :30 Sat. 
582 School Budgets and Accounting 6:30 M 563 Child Welfare ane > 
ENGLISH 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 
142 Intro. to Literature 7:00 TTh 
324 Hearing Cons. and Pathology 6:30 TTh 
erse riting : 451 Except. Child & Soc. Agencie 4:30 
300 Soc. Prob. in Mod. Fiction (2 ar. hrs) 6:30 M —— . TTh 
416 Superv.-Student Publications 8 :30 Sat. 
GRADUATE COURSES 
GRADUATE COURSES 551 Except. Child & Soc. Agencies 4:30 TTh 
516 Superv.-Student Publications 8:30 Sat. 
SCIENCE 
ene ARTS 447 Contrib.-Phys. Sci.-Human Welfare 8:30 Sat. 
465 Trade-Occupational Analysis 4:30 Th 
GRADUATE COURSES 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 547 Welfare 8 :30 Sat. 
811 Materials for H. S. Library 8:30 Sat. 
SPEECH 
MATHEMATICS 265 Oral. Interp. of Literature 12:30 Sat. 
261 Discussion Forms-Prog. Planning 6 :30 Ww 
212 Mathematics of Finance 6 :30 TTh 381 Play Production 6 :30 Ww 
392 Teaching of Arithmetic 6:30 MW 481 Play Production 6 :30 w 
GRADUATE COURSES GRADUATE COURSES . 
594 Supervision of Arithmetic 6:30 MW 581 Play Production 6 :30 Ww 
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He college occupies approx- 


imately a 17 acre campus in 
the heart of Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana. [he campus was recently 
improved by a $2,000,000 build- 
ing program. An addition to 
Parsons Hall, the men’s domi- 
tory, and an off-campus, Stores, 
Service, and Power Plant Build- 
ing, are further modernizing the 


colleges’ physical plant. 


Forty-four and one-half per 
cent of the County Superin- 
tendents of Schools in Indiana 
have attended Indiana State 
Teachers College. 26 per cent 
of Indiana's 92 County Super- 
intendents of Schools have 
earned one or more degrees from 
Indiana State Teachers College. 


* Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege has alumni located in all 
the forty-eight states, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Hawaii, Alaska, 
Philippines, Canal Zone, South 
America, and England. 


* Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege is fully accredited by the 


American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education and 
the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The college is also on 
the last approved list of the As- 


sociation of American Univer- 
College Library sities. 


The -Indiana State Teachers 


* Degrees granted include the baccalaureate degrees, Master of Arts and Master of Science as 
well as the Doctor of Education degrees. The latter is accredited in collaboration with Ball State 
Teachers College and Indiana University. 


* The library, one of the largest of any teachers college in the United States, contains over 160,000 
volumes. It is a limited depository for the United States government publications, and regularly 
receives 385 periodicals, most of which are bound. 


* One of the chief functions of Indiana State Teachers College is to prepare teachers and other 
employees for the public schools. To this end four major curricula are given: one for elementary 
teachers: one for secondary teachers: one for administrators and other school employees; and one 
for nurses. 
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